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did not care for calumny and miſrepreſentation, as far as 
it affected himſelf. perſonally, which he took it for granted 
was the caſe with every Gentleman preſent ; yet, as far) 


as it affected the great object for Which they were aſſembled 

it was of the greateſt importance to the Public: that he 

mould, therefore, to render | miſrepreſentation utterly. 
© impoſſible, read what he had to ſay from a paper, which he 


written. 
Mr. ExsK NE then read the following Paper: 
* The peculiar excellence of the Engliſh Conſtitution, 
in which indeed the value of every Government may be. 


ſummed up, is, that it creates an equal rule of action for 


1 


o 
- 
* 


under it. 


the whole Nation, and an impattial adminiſtration of juſtice, 
From theſe maſter principles reſults that happy, vida | 


ſuſpecting, and unſuſpected freedom, which for has 
diſtingui ed Society in England, a EE 2 raid. 
Engliſhmen in an enthuſiaſm for their Country, and a re- 
verenoe for their Laws. | 2 
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2 * To maintain this fearleſs tranquillity of human life, 
5 the prime bleſſing of Social Union, the power of accuſation 
was not given to uninjured individuals, much leſs to volun- 
far, undefined, unauthoriſed Aſſociations of Men, acting 
without reſponſibility, and open to irregular and private 
m-otives of action; but was conferred upon the Supreme 
Executive Magiſtrate, as more likely to look doyyn upon 
A the Maſs of the Community with an unimpaffioned eye 
* and even that wiſely placed truſt, guarded 00h bridied” by 
8 the perſonal reſponſibility of thoſe Officers by which the 
Crown is obliged to exerciſe its authority, and in the 
higher order of crimes, (which on principle ſhould extend 
to all,) guarded once again by theoffice of the Grand Jury, 


= © interpoſed as a ſhield between the People and the very 

3 Laus enacted by themſelves; F 

1 4 Theſe admirable proviſions appear to be founded in a 
3 acquaintance with the principles of Society, and to 


3-4. be attended with the moſt important benefits to the Public; 
bdecauſe, tempered again, and finally with the Trial by the. 
Country, they enable the Engliſh Conftitution to ratify” 
tte exiſtence of a Hrong, hereditary, executive Govern- 
mieent, confiftently with the ſecurity of popular freedom. 
By this arrangement of the Royal Prerogative of, 
E Aecuſation, ſo reftrained and mitigated in its oourſe, the 
Dieren becomes an object of wholeſome, but not danger- 
ee gealouffy; which, while it prevents it from overſtep:- 
pig eits Conſtitutional limits, endears the. Peuple to one; 
ahother from a ſenſe of the neceſſity of union amongſt 
theniſely6s,” for the'preſervation of their privileges againſt 
2 power dangerous to remove, - but equally. dangerous to 
ee.xiſt, unobſerved and unbalan cet. 
Unger this ſyſtem, making allowance for the vices 
aud errors inſeparable from humanity, State accuſationz, 
t modern times, though ſometimes erronequs, have not 
= - —often”been rafh or malevalent, and the Criminal;under 
= the weight of the firm hand of Juſtice has heen ſuppo 
= + by the indulyent fraternal Tribunal of his Country. 
7 But ußder the circumſtances which aſſemble us to», 
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. A ſudden alarm has been ſpread through the Kingdom 


4 the Miniſters of the Crown, of imminent danger to the 
;onftitution, and to all Order and Government. The 
Nation has been repreſented to be fermenting into Sedition 
and Inſurrection, through the dangerous Aſſociations and 
Writings of diſaffected and alienated ſubjects; and under 
the preflure of: this perilous conjuncture the Parliament 
has been ſuddenly aſſembled, and the Militia embodied. 


- £6 The exiſtence or extent of theſe evils ſince they have 


been ſanctioned, though not aſcertained by the authority 
of Parliament when aflembled, we have not upon the pre- 
ſent occaſion aſſembled to debate. But we may, without 
Sedition, congratulate our Fellow- ſubjects, that our 
Miniſters had the vigilance to detect thoſe numerous and 
hon knſurrections, which otherwiſe might have'ſecreted 
themſclves; and paſſed unknown and undiſtavered ; and that 
without the puniſhment of a ſingle individual, for any 
Overt Act of Freaſon, the People have recovered all that 


__ tranquillity and reſpect for the Laws which they appeared 
to us to have equally poſſeſſed at the time when the alarm 


burſt forth. L | 
© That large claſſes of the Community ſhould never- 


theleſs-give faith to the aſſertions and acts of a 2 ä 


Government, is neither to be wondered at nor diſapprov- 


. ed. Wben the Engliſh Conſtitution is authoritatively 


repreſented to be in danger, we rejoice in the enthuſiaſm 


of Engliſhmen to ſupport it. When that danger is fur- 


ther repreſented to have been cauſed or inereaſed by the oir- 
culation of treaſonable and ſeditious Writings, we acknows 
ledge that it is the duty of every good Citizen in his proper 
ſphere, and by proper means to diſcountenance them, and 

ing is further from the intention of this Meeting than 
to hold op to public diſapprobation ſuch individuals, as-! 
from honeſt motives, have joined Aſſociations even though: 
they may in their zeal have ſhot beyond that line of exer- 


tion which we n perhaps, but conſcientiouſſy) 
e ſafe limitation of aſſiſtance to Executive | 


conceive to be 
Government by Private Men. 


- 


ſolemn 


5 * 
* We aſſemble neither to reprehend, nor to dictate to 
athens, but from a principle of public duty to enter our 


. 1 
.. * - 
Ly 


(4) 7 


13 ſolemn proteſt againſt the propriety or juſtice of thoſe: Aſ- 
ſociations, which by the contagion of example are ſpread- 


ing faſt over England, ſupported by the Subſcriptions of 


opulent mea for the avowed object of ſuppreſſing and pro- 
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=. owning "Vricings ; more eſpecially when accompanied with 
= rewards to Informers; and above all, when theſe rewards 
| are extended (of which there are inſtances), to queſtion and 
| to puniſh opinions delivered even in the private inter- 
| courſes of domeſtic life; unmixed with any act or mani- 
feſted intention againſFthe authority of the Law. 
| 0) We refrained at our former Meeting from pronoune- 
ing theſe proceedings to be illegal and puniſhable, becanſe 


| we muſtreceive the rule from our Statutes and Precedems 


of Law, which are ſilent on the ſubje& ;- but we conſider . 


__ them to be doubtful in law, and unconſtitutional in pri 
_. Ciple. from the whole Theory, and all the analogies of 
_— Engliſh Juſtice. n 
= ela the firſt place, we object to, them as wholly unne- 
FF. _ -ceflary; and we give this objection precedence, becauſe: 
=. there ought to be a viſible neceſſity or expediency to vin- 
dicate every innovation in the mode of adminiſtering the 
Las. Suppoſing then the conjunRure to be what it is 
by authority repreſented, the Crown is poſlefled of the 
moſt ample powers for the adminiſtration of ſpeedy and 
* univerſal Juſtice, 3. 5 
If the ordinary Sittings of the Courts are found at 
any time to be inſufficient for the accompliſhment of their, 
juriſdictions, or if even a ſalutary terror is to be inſpired” 
for the general ſecurity, the King may appoint Special 
f Commiſſions for the Trial of Offen ders. 
| „If the Revenue devoted to the ordinary purpoſes o , 


Criminal Juſtice ſhould be found inſufficient for an ung, 


— 


ſual Expenditure, Parliament is ever at hand te ſupply the: 
"AR means; and no Parliament can be ſuppoſed to refuſe, & 
the People be ſuſpected to murmur at fo neceſſary an efs.// 


* 


If information alſo became neceſſary for the diſc9! 
and conviction of offenders, the Cr. en may at any ti 
by its authority, ſet even Informers in motion: 38- 

* 1 1 f . ; at 
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may be ſaid to 


Which they are to fin 
- of it? 


come reeking from 


& But under all this awful proceſs, Public Fteedomwould 


ſtill be ſecured, while the Public Safety was maintained. 
The Crown ſtill acting by its Officers, would continue 
to be reſponſible for the exerciſe of its authority ; and the 


Community ſtill bound together by a common intereſt, 


and cemented by the undiſturbed affeRiohs and confidences 
of private life, would be foung and pure for the admini- 


ſtration of juſtice. of | 5 

„This we maintain and publiſh to be the Genius of 
the Britiſh Conſtitution, as it regards the Criminal Law. 
„gut when without any State neceſſity, or requiſition 


m the Crown, or Parliament of the Kingdom, bodies 


of men voluntarily intrude themſelves into a ſort of part- 


nerſhip of authority with the Executive Power; and 
when, from the univerſal and admitted intereſt of the whole 
Nation, in the object or pretexts of ſuch Aﬀociationg, the 


People (if they continue to ſpread as they have done) 

£ in a manner repreſented by them, where 
is the accuſed to find juſtice amongſt his Peers, whe Ar- 
raigned by ſuch combinations? Where is the boaſted 


Trial by the Country, if the Country is thus to become 
Informer and Accuſer ? . | 


Where is the cautious diſtruſt of accuſation, if the 


| Grand Jury may theniſelves (or ſome of them) have in- 
formed againſt the * of it, brought in the very Bil! 
, and ſubſcribed for the proſecution 


Where in the end is the mild, complacent, relenting 


eountenance of the Jury for Trial — that laſt conſolation 
which the humanity of England never denied even to 


men taken in arms 5 her Laws, if the Pannel is to 


the Judges, from their independence, their ſuperior learn 
ing, and their further removal from common life, may be 


* 


eſtry- rooms, where they have been 
_ liſtening to harangues concerning the abſolute neceſſity 
ok extinguiſhing the very crimes and the criminals, which 
they are to decide upon in judgment, and to condemn by 
their verdicts ; | _— - 
But if theſe proceedings muſt thus evidently taint the 
adminiſtration of Juſtice,even in the SuperiorCourts, where 


E argued 


645 
4 ed to be likely to affiſt Juries in the due diſcharge of 


their Office what muſt be the condition of the Courts 
of Quarter Seffions, whoſe juriſdiftions over theſe offences 
are co-ordinate— where the Judges ate the very Gentle- 
men who lead thoſe Aſſociations in every County a 
City in the Kingdom, and where the Jurors are either 
their tenants and dependents, or their neighbours” in the 
country, juſtly looking up to them with confidence and 
affection, as their friends and protectors in the direction 

of their affairs? Is this a trial by an Engliſh Coutt and 
Jury? It would be infinitely more manly, and leſs inj 
rious to the accuſed, to condemn” him at once without 

a hearing, than to mock him with the empty forms of the 
Britiſh Conſtitution, when the ſubſtance and effect of 
it are deſtroyed. TC 
KHFBy theſe obſervations we mean no diſreſpect to the + 
Magiſtracies of our Country. But the beſt men may in: 

F advertently place themſelves in ſituations abſolutely in- 
compatible with their duties. Our natures are Human, and 
we err when we conſider them as Divine. + 

c Theſe incongruities arifing from this rage of popular 
accuſation, ar even of declared popular ſupport to accuſa- 
_ © tions proceeding. from the Crown, are not our. original/ 
>. obſervations. We are led to them by the analogies and in- 
mitutions of the law itſelf. | n 5 
On this principle, Criminals impeached, not by the 
People heated with a ſenſe of individual danger, and pers. 


. 
— 


1 gience, but, impeached by the Houſe of e 
= poaſenting them, are tried, from the neceffity of the S 


juſtice aroſe ſrom the humanity, and wiſdom öf our an 

ceftors. They thought, that when the complaint 1 A 
cceded not from the Crown, whoſe acts the people ar 

aceuſtomed to watch with jealouſy, but from the populat 
favour, it Was more ſubſtantial; pftice to the meaneſt 
man. in England, to ſend him ſor trial before the Lords, 
though connected with him by no common intefeſt ; hut, 
on the contrary, divided by a ſeparate one, that to truft 


* 
5 


y the Lords, and not by the Country. "This anomaly Th 3 


Foy 


branch of the Government, which they: Kan towards with + 


_ ſonally mixing themſelves with the charge and the evi. = | 


* 
1 - 
- 
* 


” 
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GC of? 


a bim to a Jury of his Equals, when the people from which | 
it muſt be taken was even in theory connected with the 
proſecution, though totally unacquainted, in fact, with its 
cauſe, or wich its object. | 
„We appeal with confidence to the reaſon of * Pub- 
lic, whether theſe principles do not apply, 7 fm cloſeſt 
analogy. to the proceedings which we aſſemble to diſap- 
prove. For as criminal juriſdictions are local, the offence 
muſt be tried in the country, and frequently in the very 
town where it is charged to be commited; and thus the 
aceuſed mc not only ſtand before a Court infected by a 
general prejudice, but in a manner diſqualified by à pointed 
; articular paſſion and intereſt. 
| e have 2 to remark, that theſe objections to 
f Saber aſſociations or the proſecution of crimes, apply 
with double force when directed againſt the Prefs, than 
againſt any other objects of criminal juſtice which can be 
deſcribed or imagined. 
% Aſſociations to proſecute offences againſt the Game 
Laws, or frauds againſt tradeſmen (which we ſelect as fa- 
miliar inftances) though we do not vindicate them, never- 
theleſs diſtinctly deſcribe their objects and in 9 il- 
al conduct, have no immediate tendency to deter 
4 exetciſe of rights which are legal, and in which the 
Public have a deep and important intereſt, ** 4 
*« No unqualified perfon can ſhoot or ell a Hare, or * 
Partridge, as long as a monoply in Game is ſuffered h 
Continue, inge knowing that he tranſgreſſes the Laws... — 


, extent, or conſequence of the offence. The — 
i of a mere fact. By ſuch Aſſociations, therefore, the Pubs 
lic cannot be ſtated to fuffer further than it always ſuffers 
By an 'oppreflive ſyſtem of, Penal Law, and by every de 
parture from the due courſe of adminſtering it. 
In the ſame manner, when a Swindler obtains goods 
© ni falſe pretences, he cannot have done ſo from error, the 


Akt 1s deciſive of the irſtention; the Law defines the crime ; 2 
with poſitivę preciſion; and the trial is in this caſe there - $$ 
fore os i E of à fact; ard in holding out 

0 I 


tetrors mes, kr — are in no danger, — 


13 there can be no difference of judgment upon the ex- . | £2 


( 8.) 


=——_ the Public ſuffer further than we have above ad- 


vertedito. 
4 Theſe Aſſociations beſides, from their very natures, 


cannot be ſo univerſal, as to diſqualify the country at large 
by prejudice or intereſt from the Office of Ta The 
are bottomed beſides, particularly the laſt (whith'14 705 ch : 
material diſtinction] upon crimes, the perpetiation- of . 
| which are injurious to individuals as ** and which each ; 4 
Individual in his own r right might legally pro- 
— Whereas we ble to object to the popular © 
ofecution of thoſe public offences Which the Crown, 
iſt, is bound in duty to proſecute: by the At- 
| eneral, where no individual can, count upon 2 
— jury; and where the perſonal intereſt of the + 
{ubjedt is only as a Member of that Public, which is com- 
mitted to the care of the Executive Authority of the 


3 2 Prefs, therefore, as it is to be affected by A. 
 - - Ciations, of individuals to fetter its geheral freedom, whally 
 Uncopnebied with any attack up | 
ohne conſideration, ; for if the pation is to be combined 
to ſuppreſs writings, without further defcribing what thoſe a 

writings are, than by the general denomination=—/aditiguny, pet, 4 
„ 2nd # he conians of ed tions are not e 
==; to ſu 5 2 N ef ho 
eady condemned. by t oments urts, put 
to _y to whatever —— nar of fallin Fro | 
- private, judgments : —if every writing is to be proſecuted. 
7 1 ma 7 not have the 5 


„ Or, 


virtue to pra: ee man 840 voice but u 
__ 12 nor can read with ſafety except what 
Veritten, leaſt he ſhould accidentally talk of what 
. read; — no man will venture either to ti 
upon the topics of Government ar its Admugi don —3 

freedom which bas ever been acknowledged b ay 2 LAS  grea-" 
teſt ſtateſmen and lawyers to be the principal ag ; 
that Conſtitution, which liberty, of thought originally 
3 and which a Faxes PrEss far i its Senta gra- 4 


bas, - 
or. to ſpeak; 


N rought to maturity. ES 
a AS / ting maintain and Vert 15 all legal 1 | 
and efſential privilege the Parent — — | ? 


* 


| ( 9 ) 
Guardian of every other. We wil! maintain and aſſert 
the right of inſtructing our fellow- ſubjects by every fin- 
cere and conſcientious communication which may pro-- - 
mote the the public happineſs ; and while we render obe- 
dience to Government and to Law, we will remember at 
the ſame, time, that as they exiſt by the People's conſent, 
and for the People's benefit, they have a right to examine 
their principles, to watch over their due execution; and to 
preſerve the beautiful ſtructure of their Conſtitution, by 
pointing out as they ariſe, thoſe defects and cortruptions 
which the hand of Time never fails to ſpread over the 
wiſeſt of human inſtitutions, . EN I IRE 
« Tf in the legal and peaceable aſſertion of this Freedom 
we ſhall be calumniated and perſecuted, we muſt be con- 
tented to ſuffer in the cauſe of Freedom, as our father's - ' - 
before us have ſuffered ; but we will, like our father's, 


alſo perſevere until we prevail. 8 
„Let us, however, reccollect with ſatisfaction, that 
the Law as it ſtands at this very moment, (thanks to our 
illuſtrious patriot, Mr. Fox,) is amply ſufficient for the 
protection of the Preſs, if the C will be bat true to - 


© _-, itſelf. The extent of the genuine Liberty of the Preſs 


on general ſuhjects, and the boundaries which ' ſeparate 
them from licentiouſneſs, the Engliſh Law has wiſely not 
tempted” to define; they are, indeed, in their nature un- 


„ . definable; andicis ce office of the Jury Ale mä 


from the County in esch particular inftancg, tb alteren 
r of the Crown, where no individual is 
| , to ſelect the inſtances for trial by its Minifters, 
reſponſible to Parliament. .. 
This ſyſtem appears to us amply to ſecure the govern- 
ment, while it equally protects the Subject; but if this 
ſelection is to be transferred to ſelf- conſtituted Aſſemblies 
of men, agitated by 'a zeal, however honeſt the Preſs 
_ muſt be broken up, and individuals muſt purchaſe their 
ſafety by ignorance and filence. - 04% 95 CANTER 
In ſuch a ſtate, we admit that the other Liberties, which 
we enjoy under the Laws, might nevertheleſs continue as 
long as Government might happen to be juſtly adminiſ- 
. 3 but ſhould eorru * or ambition ever direct Ng 
> 2 orts - - 
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efforts againſt them, the Nation would be Lurprifed and 
| enſlayed— ſurpriſed by the loſs of their wakeful Sentinels, 
8 whom they had ſhot for only being at their poſts, and en- 
5 flaved from the loſs of their armour, which their adverſa- 
rys under the pretence of a Treaty, had cajaled them to 
row awa! a 
e But theſe evils become not only reater, but abſo- 
Tutely intolerable, when extended to, the Rimulation, of 
Spies, to ſtab domeſtic. peace, to watch for the innocent 
in the hours deyoted to convivial happineſs, and to diſturb 
the ſweet repoſe « of peionts life upon the boſom. of friend. 
ip and truth. r Py 5 10 bg. i 
cc It. i is juſtl t — 2 rat udge 70 
that. words == penn BH, Heeting, ee. 


= and ſubje& to miſtaken interpretations: their very exiſtence 
J At all, and their criminality, as depending” upon context 
Fr ſequel, or occafion—al is to teſt an the oaths af hir 


_— 


ide condition qur cheerful ] couhtry ? Are theſe to be 
our chains » And are we, after we have broken them on 


| 

ſ 

1 

| 13 Inſorwers. Is ach in the end of the 18th century tobe 


11 7 for ourſelves, and to faſten them on one 
eu, I not the leaſt objeAion to. popular ac- 


de love we bear to the Government of Eng- p 
. wich that its functions may be perpetual : it, 
Hpinion, as expreſſed i in our Seventh Nen 


er Meetin 


our. 
ct That a ſyſtem of, Jea Fours and ability e coercioũ of the bla 15 

deen at all mes dangerous to the pol of the Eby 

*s ment. WSK 1 3 


For the truth} of which we appeal: to Human: Nature 
ral, to the characteriſtic of n in Lege 
4 and to the hiſtory of the Country. | 
u the career of ſuch à ſyſtem af combination on, we 
kante nothing but oppreſſion; and when its force is 
extinguiſhed, nothing but Aichner Gſobedience, and 
wine 810 be 
If Government. permits or countenances this 1 wa 8 
bunden of its Executive Powers, how is it to reſume, = — ny 


ame, 4. run ane 
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- artive, as in the nature of things it muſt, the Adminiſt ra- 


deſtruction. Againſt both theſe departures,” from the 


8 IT he very able and eloquent paper which they now had the 
.”_ _— bappineſs to bear read by the author himſelf, contained 
political opinions ſo ſtrongly enforced, and diſplayed * 

——* truth 


I 3 


the artifices and zmbition of deſigning men, the beſt 
Governments may, for -a ſeaſon, be unpopular, as we 
- know from experience; that the very worſt may triumph 
for a While by impoſture. Should ſuch a change of opinion , 


tion of Government and Juſtice will be diſtracted and 
weakened. It will be in vain to inculeate that ſubjects 
may perſecute one another by combination, but that they 
: muſt not combine far their common defence. And as in 
this unnatural tide of flood, no man may expect to be 
acquitted, however he may love his Country; ſo in the 
ebb of the ſame tide, equally unnaturual, it may be difficult 
to bring to, conviction even thoſe who may be plotting its 


even.and uſual courſe of juſtice, and all their conſequences, 
we egually; and with an impartial ſpirit proteſt, | * 
When we conſider the great proportion of the 


Community, that has already haſtily ſanctioned, the pro- 
Ke ceedings which we diſſent from, the great Authority that r 
£0untenances, them, the powerful influence which ſup - 


arts them, and the mighty revenue raiſed upon the people, 
Which through various channels rewards many of thoſe 
who lead the reſt, the difficulties, which this Addreſs has to 
encounter; and judging of man from, his nature and his 
hiſtory, we expect no immediate ſucceſs from aur inter- 
poſition. But we believe that the ſeaſon of reflection is 
not far diſtant, when this humble effort for the Public ill 
de remembered, and, jts authors be vindicated, by the 


People of Great Britain: cri ghd 
2500960247 id borne ru. 3: 79 Sin 
(Mr. Ensxne, -who had been frequently interrupted by 
the loudeſt applauſe; concluded with the moſt joyful and un- 
bounded aclamatipns of the whole company.) >o©o r” © =» 
Mir. Sheridan beſtowed the higheſt pacomiums upon the 

. voremitting zeal and ., patriotic effarts of, Mr. Erikine. 
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truth in ſo handſome and irreſiſtible a form, that the whole 
Society had but one ſentiment as to its merits. - He | 
with his Hon. Friend in every ſyllable now advanced. It 
was an admirable proteft, and might ſerve to convey to 
the world the Principles of the Society. He therefore re- 
commended it to be adopted by the Meeting as their 
Declaration. The Learned Gentleman now appeared in 
a new and honourable eharaQter ; and while he gave a 
proof of his manly firmneſs, he with peculiar de- 
Ficacy and moderation. When Vie ſentiments were 
announced, the world would. be convinced, that the 
Friends of real Freedom were not to be ſubdued or over- 
awed by the wretched artifice of Government. The pre- 
ſent _— had been treated by Adminiftration, not with _ 
levity, but alarm. They would however, be ſoon my pef. 
ſuaded, that their juggling plan of policy could no longer 
de concealed ; that their appeal to the Rabble would not 
avail ; and that the le could not dread thunder while 
the ſky was clear. In ſhort, that their decgptious mea- 
ſures would ſoon z and that the good ſenſe 
of Engliſhmen revolt at violated Rights and expiring 
i . With rd to the Author - of the - excellent 
Paper, he begged leave to ſay a few words. The new 
character which he now acted muſt afford the moſt lively 
fenfations. private Individuals rejoiced when Mr. 
Erſkine ſtood forward as their Advocate, how much more 

muſt that pleaſure be increaſed, when he now 25 
the Advocate of the Nation at large! retained by the 


- 


-bonourable impulſe of his heart, and rewarded by the 


© affections of the People] He volunteered his tranſcendent 


talents, in the molt diſintereſted way. Scorning a brief 
or ſee, he courted no other reward than the applauſe of his 
Fellow Citizens he had no other object in view than 
the good of Mankind. This purſuit was the nobleſt 
iheation of a great and a good mind. Convinced of 
E Truths contained in the ineftimable Paper, he moved, 
that it ſhould be adopted as the Creed or Declaration of 

the Society; that it ſhould be publiſhed to the World at 
large as their Proteſt againſt the Aſſociations; and —— ; 


2 


. 
Members of thoſe Clubs be permitted to anſwer it —if 
can. x | - 


Mr. Courtenay ſeconded the motion. He approved very 


much of the manly and noble ſentiments contained in 


Mr. Erſkine's Declaration; and ſaid, that when fo gieat 


2. portion of ingenuity had been diſplayed, it would il! 


become him to treſpaſs on the patience of the company by 
any remarks of his own. HA: 
Mr. Erſkine very rr, thanked the Meeting for the 
Aattering approbatiom which he now experienced. In his 
mg capacity, he Was undoubtedly bound to obey them 
y putting the queſtion propoſed. The-ſituation, he con- 
felled, was rather awkward ; but it was his duty te attend 
to their injunctions. He mentioned, chat as their Chair- 


man, he would himſelf ſign it, if they deſired ; and if any 
in the Declaration, they were imputable to 


faults a 
the Author only, and could not be attributed as an injury 
to the cauſe. | | 
The queſtion was «nanimouſly carried, the whole Com- 
pany exclaiming, as if with one voice ALL!” 
It was then propoſed, that the Signatures, Deſigna- 
tions, and Places of Abode of thoſe preſent ſhould be 
added to the Declaration, — This Motion was alſo car- 
ried with ſimilar unanimity: and ſo ardent were many 
Gentlemen in the Cauſe, that they inſiſted on ſigning be- 
fore they retired to Dinner. | 
The was ſigned by the Chairman, and left for 
ſignatures. | ; 


The company then went to dinner, and between eight 


and nine hundred perſons were amply accommodated ;- 


and more than a thouſand Gentlemen, who had not taken 


care previouſly to ſecure tickets, were obliged, to retire. 


The day was paſſed with that warmth of enthuſiaſm and 


feſtivity which men, animated by a goed cauſe, eonſtant- 
ly feel when thus aſſembled : 
The firſt toaſt was in reſpect to the object of the day's 


meetings 
The Li of the Preſs— : 


To which Br. Grey begged leave to add, as, a further te- 
- Tagether with its moſt ſhining Advocate M4 GE, 


: bd 
* 
* 


” 


* 
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Mr. Erſkine made a ſhort but eloquent return of thanks. 
He rejoiced in the zeal and Roell which now appear- 
ed among many diſtinguiſhed characters; and had no 
doubt but they would be hon6ured with ſtations of emi- 
nency. In the courſe of his ſpeech, he took notice of a 
wretched hand-bill which had been flung among the com- 
pany by: ſome of the Emiſſaries of the hired Aſſociators be- a 
ow ſtairs, —** You fee, Gentlemen, that the Preſs may 
be too diligently watched, and too haftily accuſed. + No 
ſooner are we convened, than the Nrudges of the Mini- 
— attempt to annoy us — They begin to anſwer us, 

efore they Know the principles which we avow— Theſe 
Aſſociators may amaze all, and ſtumble many—but I hope 
the great Engine of the Preſs will recoil upon their own 
ilty heads. I mention this pitiful effuſion of malignity, 
only to declare my contempt. Let theſe affociators collect 
ſuch'a company as I now ſee in this room; here is my an- 
ſwer to their malevolence * My bane and antidote are 
both before me. Mr. Erſkine in the courſe of an elo- 
quent Addreſs, beſtowed a warm eulogium on Mr. Fox, 
who was truly to be regarded as the Patron of all that we 
could now boaft on the ſubject of the Liberty of the 
Preſs, and he concluded with giving as a toaſt. 

Mr. Fox. Ihe Rights of the People. 

After this Captain Morrice ſung one of his patriotic” © 
ſongs, the flame of which ſo enraptured the Company, 


that Ae its burthen as a toaſt, —— - 
_ The Preſi—with Fox and Liberty. 2530 | V3 
A full and free Reprefentation of the People in Parliament. + 


To which Mr. Sheridan begged leave to add the name of 
Mr. Grey. Kn E na . ä 
Mr. Grey delivered an admirable ſpeech of thanks, in 
Which he announced the glorious” conqueſt which the 
Iriſh” 2 had obtained. over the Miniſterial faction by 
their firmneſs and ſpirit. Having pronounced their ſenſe 


£45 


With ſo manly a voice, a letter from Ireland, received 
_ that day, informed a friend of his then in the room, that 

- the Houſe of Commons had agreed to go into a Com- 
mittee of the whole Houſe, three weeks after, on the ſtate 
I ol the Repreſentation. As it happened in Ireland it would 
bdbappen in England; Let the people be firm W 


2 4 ' 


Parliament had yielded. 


( rs ) | 


Let them declare their ſenſe of what was neceſſary, and 
they muſt obtain it. They ſaw the conſequences of 
union. In the commencement of laſt year he appealed to 
the Company, whether they did not conſider Great Bri- 
tain to be in a ſtate of the moſt profound tranquillity; 
the Revolution paſſing on the Continent could do no more 
than excite the curioſity or obſervation of Engliſhmen. 


There was nothing to feduce there was nothing to imitate, 


But as the imperfect ſtate of parliamentary Repreſentation 
had for a long time occupied men's minds, and ſome. 
ſteps had been taken, which were likely to produce a. 
Reform, the corrupt Adminiſtration of the day ſought. a 


pretext in the Continental Diſturbances, and ſounded an 


alarm for which there was no real foundation, He au- 
gured well of the preſent numerous aſſemblage; and was 
reſolved to perſevere. in his intended Motion for a Parlia- 
mentary Reform; but in theſe times, hen the ſphere of 


anxiety was daily more and more enlarged, the People 
| themſelves ought to be firm and unanimous. It wass 
from their energy—lIt was from the voice of the People, 


and not from that of a corrupt Houſe of 3 that 
they could expect a Parliamentary Reform. Let them 


_ openly declare their ſentiments. They will then no, 


longer be the victims of venal and perfidious Aſſociations. 


They will then no longer be objects of deriſion to their 


enemies, nor of melancholy pity to their friends. 
In Ireland the people had declared themſelves, and 


their Rights, Proclamations, Aſſociations, and attacks. 


of every kind on the deareſt Rights of the People, 


had been ſucceſsfully pratiſed, —-Why was not even 
that Company attacked ? — Becauſe, like the Iriſh, it 


was too reſpectable, too formidable to be attacked; 


but if it had been a meeting of obſcure individuals, 


from whom nothing could be apprehended, then they 


ſhould have had the ſeditious tendency of the meeting an- 
nounced by the. interference of the military, and perhaps. 
ſome Lord Mayor would have come in perion to diſperſe. 


the m. 
N C Mr. 


Here where there was no 
alarm, and where men had not even united to declare 
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Mr. Sheridan, the ſteady oppoſer of the Exciſe Laus. 
Me. Sheridan, in anſwer, diſplayed his uſual elegance 
and vigour of expreſſion. The day was truly auſpicious ; 
for the animation evinced by the numerous body was aſure 
proof that the day of deluſion and apathy was paſt. It was 
not to the forms of the Conſtitution, but to the divine 
energy of Engliſhmen, determined to maintain its prin- 
ciples, that he could truſt for the preſervation of all that 
was dear to us. This he had ſeen that day, and that Meet- 
mg would ſhew Government that they were detected. 
The frauds and artifices that had deluded the multitude 
were made known. The maſk was pulled off; and never, 
he believed, was there ſo groſs and ſo coarſe an inſult on 
the underſtandings of men practiſed before. He rejoiced 
in what his Honourable Friend had announced from Ire- 
land. He gloried in being a native of that country, be- 
cauſe Iriſhmen were daily giving to England leſſons and 
examples of ſpirit which they ought to follow. Ireland had 
determined to enquire—That, in his mind, was triumph; 
for to enquire into the ſtate of repreſentation, either in 
England or Ireland, was to prove the monſtrous condition 
in which the two kingdoms were held. Conviction muſt 
follow, and it was ſaid of truth that it was of itſelf fo 
beauteous as to require only to be ſeen to be admired, ſo 
f vice the aſpect was ſo hideous as to create certain diſ- 
uſt en being expoſed, He praiſed Mr. Fox for his political 
intrepidity; and aſſured the Meeting, that although ab- 
ſent, he approved of the Declaration, and was very well 
diſpoſed to promote the grand object for which they were 
convened. It was neither the Trial of Jury, nor the Li- 
+ berty of the Preſs, which could alone ſecure our Freedom. 
It was the laudable vigilance and manly endeavours of the, 
people, In the proceedings of the day, there was no miſ- 
ereant of corruption ſo mean and daring as to ſtand up in 
the Aſſembly, and tell them that they were repreſented in 
Parliament. Since he had the — —( His tongue flipped.) © 


——$Since he had the honour of a ſeat in the Houſe of 


. _ © Commons, he had conſtantly maintained the doctrines 
Which he now avowed. In looking of the few men who 


of Commons, and 


tood up for the people in the Hou 
BE hs 
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Preſs. 


Ta | 
who had been called à phalanx, for himſelf, he ſaid, he 


cared not how few their numbers might be. Let them 


only be ſupported by the people, they ſhould prove, how- | 
ever ſmall, too powerful for the mercenary army on the 
other fide, even if that army ſhould be recruited / by ten 
times the number of deſerters that had lately left them. 

The fifty-two Members of the Houſe of Commons, who 
have not deſerted the cauſe of the people. 

Captain Morrice here ſung the beautiful compoſition 
which he had made for the anniverſary of Mr. Fox's birth, 
and which was received with rapturous acclamations. 

I will now give you, ſaid Mr. Erſkine, 

The hereditary Patriot, Mr. Byng. | 

Mr. Byng returned thanks in his uſual plain and modeſt 


| tile, and begged he might ever be judged rather by his ac 


tions than by his profeſſions. He propoſed that they ſhould 
dine again that day four weeks; and that Mr. Sheridan 
ſhould be requeſted to take the Chair. | 
Mr. Horne Tooke was averſe to ſo long an adjourn- 
ment; and thought, that before they ſeparated, they 
ſhould adopt ſome meaſure of an effectual nature, to con- 
vince the world of the Society's ſincerity. He expreſſed 
his warmeſt approbation of the proceedings; and declared 


that he had lived thirty years to ſee that day. In what- 


ever light he conſidered theſe exertions, he found every 
thing to praiſe, and nothing to Blame. In the people of this 
country. he knew there exificd an in- born ſpirit of Freedom 

a principle of Liberty which ſooner or later muſt” be 


fully eſtabliſhed. He cenſured Mr. Erſkine's prediction 


that the part which Gentlemen of rank were taking in 
the preſent object, would lead them to the firſt offices and 
Rations in the country, While they congratulated each 
other on their apparent ſucceſs—while they were unbound - 
ed in their praiſes of the gallant Leader, who had brought 


them to the field of ation. — They ſhould at the ſame ' 


time recollect the unhappy victims who were now lan- 
uiſhing in gaols, and ſuffering by the Tyrants of the 
They ſhould not direct their views to the principal 

actor upon the ſcene only, leſt they might be ſuſpected of 
acting in the manner of officers, who, after a ſucceſsful 
e C 2 battle, 
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purify, not to alter the Conſtitution of the country. 
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battle, retired to their tents to compliment the General 
upon his gallantry, perfectly regardleſs of the bleeding 
Soldier, whoſe active valour produced the victory. He 


rejoiced in the Revolution of France He rejoiced in the 
Revolution which we had adopted in 1668.— But be 


condemned our Conſtitution in its preſent corrupt ſtate. 


In the conduct of Legiflation, there was ſcarcely any thin 
ſo eſſential as that the leading parties ſhould be Wrehfül 
of themſelves. The queſtion naturally aroſe . Qui > ee 
mftodes ? The people alone muſt be their own guardians; 
and he was happy to find fo auſpicious a proſpect of their 
undertaking that charge. The Meeting ſhoild'take care 
not to imitate, what otherwiſe would be the beſt example, 
the wiſdom of God himſelf, who made man with uu 
hands, that the one may waph the other; they ſhould not 
make uſe of this opportunity to elevate any particular 
ſet of men to thoſe ſituations 7 which they had long been 


panting, After a variety of deſuſtory obſervations, he gon- 


cluded with expreſſions of attachment to the exiſting Con- 
fitution, when properly amended. He would not str n 


the fame fide with the Reformers of a former period, *whtt 


having Hell and Purgatory before them, thought proper td 
adopt the former, and reje& the latter. His with was to 


Mr. Sheridan, in reply, deprecated any thing which 
may tend to create ſuſpicion or jealouſy amongf a ſet of 
men embarked in a cauſe the ſucceſs of which depended' 
fo much upon their unanimity. He confeffed, that with 
this only exception, Mr. Tooke's ſpeech contained not 2 


No fentence to which he could nat readily aſſent. He was 
very well convinced that Mr. Tooke meant well for the 
eauſe of Public Liberty and yet, when he confidered 


how manly a mind that Gentleman poſſeſſed, he could 
not, without ſome degret of ſurpriſe, obſerve the endea- 


Fours he made to produce jealouſy and diſcontent. It 


was extremely unhandſome to put a falſe interpretation on 
the words of the honourable Chairman, who when he 


mid, that ſupporting the Rights of the People would lead 


them to the higheſt ſtations, only meant ſuch ſtations as 


te then held— that of preſiding at fo reſpeRable and nu- 


merous 
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merbus 2 meeting a ſtation which he conceived to be 
the higheſt and moſt glorious a man could attain. This 


was a ſtratagem which a potent and a generous enemy 


and he was apt to believe Mr. Tooke was generally 


ſuch would carefully avoid. But the public would 


well recollect the wide difference between thoſe men with 


whom Mr., Sheridan had the honour ef acting, and Mr. 


Tooke, for whole abilities no man had -a higher reſpect. 
Although he highly reſpected his talents, yet he way 
ſometimes doubttul as to the proper application of them. 
When there was no cauſe of fear — wien the political 

indicated no ftorm— when, in fact, from every view, 
tranquillity preſented itſel then we were menaced with 
the mighty nothings of certain men then we were an- 
noyed by the thunder of the ingenious Gentleman's elo- 
quence. The hour of danger, however, arrived. Thoſe 
heroes who appeared armed for the combat—who chal- 


lenged the enemy to the field, were at once unnerved— 
Gage N 


the ſtandard which they had reared—and fled 


and ſhrunk into their lurking holes, regardlefs of their 


own honour, or the liberties of the people. So far had 


Mr. Tooke, and thoſe with whom he acted, evacuated 


their poſt ſo far had he receded from his duty to the 
Public, Had Mr. Fox, Mr. Grey, Mr. Erſkine, or 


heir firm friends, conducted themſelves” with fimilar ig- 


pomity ?— No; they came boldly forward, in the ex- 
tremity of danger, to vindicate the rights of mankind: 
And thoſe very men'whom Mr. Tooke had before branued 


- With moderation, were the only fupporters of our preſent - 


liberty, and to whoſe manly efforts he was perhaps 
now indebted for: the privilege of delivering his ſentiments 
in public. Although the bubble of credulity had for fone 
time prevailed, yet they had nobly dared to expoſe and de- 


ride it, and to defend the province of rational freedom with 
2 generous ſpirit and an honeſt heart. 3 
Mr. Rous praiſed the principles of our Conſtitution; 


declared his firm attachment to the form of Government, 


hut lamented the abuſes which had ſtolen into both, and 
which had rendered a Reform in the Houſe of Commons 


Reform, 


abſolutely neceſtary; yet while he aſſerted the neceſſity 'of 
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5 Reform, be deprecated à Revolution Ju- condemned the 


wild theories of ſome men, which muſt produce confuſion 

and miſery, if attempted to be put in practice. 

Mr. Horne Tooke and Mr. Grey both attempted to 

ſpeak at the ſame time. The clamour for both was great, 

and continued ſome minutes. The majority firmly ſup- 
rted the Chair. At laſt Mr. Tooke defiſted ; but juſt as 


e had deſeended, the Table was overſet, by the great 


ure of the crowd; this eccafioned ſome little con- 
ulion ; but harmony was ſoon reſtored on Mr. Tooke's 
ing to the top of the room, and ſeating himſelf by the 
Chapnian, who received him with politeneſs, and having 
obtained filence, requeſted Mr. Tooke might be heard. 
Mr. Tooke then proceeded to anſwer ſome alluſions 
that had fallen from Mr. Rous. He expreſſed his attach- 


ment to the Britiſh Conſtitution ; but could not help at 
the ſame time to expreſs his attachment to the late Revo 
lution in France. He again avowed his warmeſt approba- - ' 


tion of the proceedings of that day, and diſclaimed all in- 
tention of exciting ſuſpicion or diſcontent againſt thoſe 
who had promoted it. He admired and applauded their 
zeal, and ſhould the enemies of Reform perfiſt in their 
oppolition, he truſted the People would inſiſt on their 
Rights. He himſelf was too old to take an active part; 


- but ſhould the ſtruggle become ſerious —which he hoped = 
would be prevented by a timely Reform--he would fit down, 
0 ö ' | 


and pray for thoſe who did. . 3 
17 Mr. Grey entered into a warm and maſterly defence 


bk thoſe with whom he acted. In his cenſure of Mr. 


Tooke's inſidious conduct, he was more vehement than 


Mr. Sheridan, He condemned Adminiſtration for betray- 


ing the Country into the preſent dreadful dilemma. With 


the utmoſt indignation he beheld their power; with the 


utmoſt impatience he. tolerated their arrogance, If, which 
God forbid any Fa i 


Wich the ignominious indifference. of Mr. Tooke—he 
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- could not remain a ſilent and an inactive ſpeator, 


Mx. Tooke afterwards repeated his approbation of the 
de the Meeting; and in ſome degree pledged himſelf to 


PI 


Live his aid for the grand object they profeſſed. 
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ould ariſe, he could not ſpeak | 
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Mr. Erſkine, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Grey, and their 
friends, declared themſelves enemies to all public out- 
rages or violence. The Conftitution pointed out the 
means of all the Reform they wanted; and 'a$to the pro- 
poſition of Mr. Tooke in favour of thoſe, who"were ſup- 
poſed to be preſented, the only Conſtitutional means that 
they knew of, was to make a voluntray ſubſcription to 
1 the object of the Friends to the Liberty of the 

reſ⸗ 6 , . . - 


After a good deal of further converſation, the company 
returned to the proper pleaſures of the afternoon, when 
their mirth was eglivened by the muſe of Captain Mor- 
rice, and their patriotiſm raiſed by the toaſts from the chair 


till a late hour. | | 3 
Mr. Sberidan takes the Chair that day four weeks. 
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